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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 

worthy of their position concludes the book. It would seem that the 

author alludes to certain philological niceties which exist only in the 

imagination of a few, who force them upon the credulous. 

F. M. Urban. 
Harvard University. 

Mind and Body in Recent Psychology. A. E. Taylor. Mind, October, 

1904, pp. 476-508. 

" The aim of this paper may be stated in a sentence : it is a defence 
and a modified restatement of the old doctrine of interaction as, at 
present, the most satisfactory theory of the connection between body and 
mind." The specific ends toward which argument is directed are: (a) 
to harmonize the interaction view with the epistemological arguments 
for regarding body and mind as two aspects of a single reality; (Z>) to 
justify interaction as a working hypothesis; (c) to prove that parallelism 
is an ignoratio elenchi in idealistic metaphysics. In an exhaustive 
treatment, Professor Taylor devotes the negative side of his argument 
to a logical analysis and criticism of the positions of Stout, Ebbinghaus 
and Miinsterberg, all supporters of some form of the parallelistic 
hypothesis. 

The essential positive points in favor of interaction are as follows : 

1. Out of the need for cooperation arises the necessity of exposing 
the ' self ' in a complex of presentations which have their equivalent in 
the experience of other ' selves ' of the same structure. Thus all inter- 
communication and description presupposes the artificial abstraction and 
separation of one aspect of experience, the mechanical, from another, 
the teleological, with which, in fact, it stands in indissoluble unity. As 
a matter of scientific description there is also the need to exclude certain 
aspects of real life from our conception of the physical and to relegate 
them to a psychical realm. Hence, the problem is not to find the con- 
nection but to invent a connection which will give harmony to these 
descriptions. 

2. We have no experience of sequence of the barely psychical on the 
barely psychical, or the barely physical on the barely physical. When 
dealing with the facts of experience we have always a complex. Hence 
the only inference warranted by logic is the dependence of complex 
state on complex state, which appears to tell against an independent 
parallelism. Between the elements of these complex states as severed 
for description, one-to-one correspondence can not be established, if for 
no other reason than that the psychical has a ' meaning ' which the 
physical lacks, and this appears to tell against the ' two aspects of a 
single reality' theory. 

3. We can not accept the complete mechanism of Spinoza or the 
complete teleology of Miinsterberg. " For the very fact that the one 
series can be more or less satisfactorily constructed in terms of a refined 
and complicated mechanism while the other can not, but needs for its 
interpretation the recognition of an explicit purposive and selective 
unity, shows that as teleological systems they can not stand on the same 
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level of organization; one or the other must represent a higher level of 
purposiveness, and as manifestations of the same type of structure, but 
at different levels, the two series can not have a genuine point-to-point 
correspondence." A complete teleology, further, must read the teleo- 
logical element into every physical process, while a complete mechanism 
must analyze the teleological processes into terms of physical science. 
These deadlocked theories must each refute a great mass of direct 
experience. 

4. Now, if we could come, logically, to regard mechanism as only 
low-grade teleology, " it is certain that in the universe of describable 
processes, we shall reach a point where mechanism will no longer serve 
as a principle for the formulation of facts but must give way to explicit 
teleology. And if this point should fall somewhere within the realm of 
the psychical, of course a complete psychology will have to use both 
mechanical and teleological categories, the former for routine and 
habitual, the latter for purposive, novel action. Whether this transition 
in method be effected depends on whether good or ill success attends the 
working out of the mechanical theory." 

The essential negative points made are as follows: 

1. Against Stout's contention that interaction involves a conception 
of causality which we can not frame, Professor Taylor submits that 
all causation depends upon the very solution of continuity effected by 
the emergence of new qualities. " In merely quantitative change con- 
sidered as such there is nothing which enables you to distinguish between 
cause and effect; you have temporal continuity, and you have your equa- 
tions and that is all. It is only the further fact that new qualities appear 
at certain stages which makes it proper to speak of the process as a 
causal one at all. The whole paradox of causality lies in the fact that 
it involves a synthesis of the quantitatively or numerically continuous 
with the qualitatively discrete." Interaction would take account of this 
complexity of the concept of causation while for parallelism the inex- 
plicability of transeunt action breaks out within the psychical series 
itself in an eternal qualitative difference between effects and causes. 
So that the solution of continuity which is declared fatal to inter- 
action is certainly no less fatal to psychical connection. The whole 
argument against recognizing a ' factor which does not belong to the 
material world' is a petitio principii. The real question by strict 
logic is, do we have a right to talk of the ' material world ' at all ? So 
long as we do talk about it, we have it in interrelation with the imma- 
terial series. And when the two are severed, we find that the material 
element, considered alone, exhibits many marks of incompleteness. It 
is something which requires for its comprehension the recognition of its 
thoroughgoing dependence on something else. 

2. Against Ebbinghaus's forcible contention that the theory of inter- 
action would deny that a change of direction in the physical series 
would involve a change in the existing quantum of energy, Professor 
Taylor advances the surmise that the psychic influence might be like 
Maxwell's demon, able to change direction without doing work, or like 
a force acting at right angles to the direction of motion. 
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3. Against Miinsterberg's contention that while reality is through 
and through teleological, description and scientific explanation can be 
made only by entire abstraction of the objects of knowledge from their 
teleological relationships, hence appearing as connected by mechanical 
laws, Professor Taylor asserts that this view presupposes that the only 
possible analysis of experience must be into atomic elements. If we 
carry our scientific descriptions all the way in this fashion, we get to 
the point where mechanism is confused with teleology ' and this is 
intolerable.' Besides, the mechanical psychology which arises out of 
Miinsterberg's parallelism, can be got to work only by an indirect rein- 
troduction of the teleology which he bans. For at the root of descrip- 
tion lies the purpose for which it was made, — a fundamental paradox. 

While affirming the force and cogency of Professor Taylor's criti- 
cisms of parallelism, we should not regard his endorsement of interaction 
as possessing logical ground. That endorsement seems to follow upon 
an acceptation of a general experience of the unitary nature of the 
physical and psychical series in toto. As a purely naive experience not 
many will deny this. Yet it is the apparent contradiction between this 
intuitional datum and the logic of discursive thought which gives rise 
to the whole problem of psychophysical connection. By defining psycho- 
physics as ' a purely empirical science ' the metaphysical problem is 
openly waived. This, it is true, leaves a certain positive justification 
for interaction as a working hypothesis, but it in no wise ' harmonizes 
it with the epistemological arguments for regarding body and mind 
as two aspects of a single reality.' 

The citation of Maxwell's demon as a possible analogue of psycho- 
physical causation is a further illustration of insufficient logical ground 
for interaction. No reality can be assigned to such a conception, which 
in the theory of heat is a purely hypothetical and ideal construction. 
However, we conceive that great importance must attach to Professor 
Taylor's criticism of causation and his exposition of its conceptual 
complexity. For it seems clearly to indicate that our very inability to 
put the vivid experience of interaction on a logical footing points toward 
some grave error in the science of logic itself. Of course Zeno's 
paradoxes stand as the historical prototypes of problems stated in such 
a way that orthodox reason can not touch them, and the problem of 
mind and body has hitherto been worthy of its forebears. 

If causation, asserted as a ' demand ' of consciousness, is thus analyza- 
ble into a complex, the question readily arises, what may not happen 
when other logical concepts are subjected to the same kind of criticism? 

Philip Hyatt Tarr. 
Columbia University. 



